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A CATSKILL TROUT BROOK. - W. Whittredge, N. 



more fortunate in his - Burial at Sea." To be sure, it was the 
most important composition yet attempted by Mr. Bacon. We 
turn with pleasure again to the ''Legon d'Escrime," by Walter 
Gay, painted with admirable delicacy, with decision, reminding 
one much of Pasini in the figures and Fortuny in the foliage and 
near leaves of the shrubs. Certainly two such examples can work 
no harm by close imitation — not copyism. 

A foamy, frolicky, enjoyable work was W. H. Lippincott's 
'' Un Jour de Conge," a group of little naked rascals turned loose 
upon the sands, to dabble and splash in the lucid ripples of the 
sea, dashing the water at each other, burying themselves in the 
hot sand, then rolling, shouting to the water's edge that the 
wavelets may wash them clean again. When men grow old, and 



women too, and can nothing further do than to sit in the sun, too 
feeble even to brush the flies away, time presses lighter and the 
road downward is made smoother by reminiscences of just such 
jours de conge. — Outremer, 



WORTHINGTON WHITTREDGE. 

What Bryant was to the poetry of the woodlands and brook- 
sides, Whittredge is to their artistic and picturesque beauty. 
Even as a boy, the son of a farmer in the then wilderness of Ohio, 
he was an ardent lover of nature, and although he went to Cin- 
cinnati with the intention of pursuing a mercantile career, his 
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ST. ANN'S FALLS, NEAR QUEBEC, CANADA.— John S. Davis. 



love for the beautiful proved so strong that, at an early age, he 
determined to become an artist, and since then has been a sin- 
cere, earnest and loving student of the fields and the forests. 
Two of his pictures were sent to the Exposition Universelle, 
''The River Platte," belonging to the Century Club, of New 
York, and '' The Trout Brook," in the possession of Mr. White- 
law Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, This charming pic- 
ture, so tenderly and faithfully reproduced by the wood engraver, 
was not hung on the line at the Exhibition, although the artist's 
style and the smallness of the work demanded it, to say nothing 
of his rank in American Art. A simple work yet full of beauties ! 
Mr. Whittredge is poetical in his treatment of subjects ; he loves 
repose and a wide diffusion of light. In color he is tender and 



harmonious. In the '' Trout Brook " he takes us, in imagination, 
through the woods, by the side of a small and placid stream, 
until a point of great beauty is reached, where the white birches, 
maples,, and other trees, grow in pretty clumps, like the Gothic 
columns of a cathedral, the branches arching overhead, forming 
a long vista down the depths of which one never tires gazing. 
This picture is similar in character to '' A Catskill Brook," by the 
same artist, which appeared in vol. vi., page 82. The Hart 
brothers, the GifTords, Coolier, Rowland, Richards, and many 
other American artists, delight in the same style of composition. 
Prof Weir says : "Mr. Whittredge's pictures of forest solitudes, 
with the delicate intricacies of foliage, and the sifting down of 
feeble rays of light into depths of shade are always executed with 
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rare skill and feeling. His style is well suited to this class of 
subjects ; it is loose, free, sketchy, void of all that is rigid and 
formal. He evinces a subtle sympathy with the suggestive and 
evanescent qualities of the landscape. But in his treatment of 
the open sky this artist is less happy. There is sometimes ap- 
parent a slight crudeness in his rendering of this feature of nature 
that is open to unfavorable criticism. His pictures, however, 
always express a sincere and tender motive. Mr. Whittredge 
has painted a number of pictures called "The Trout Brook." 
There is one in 
the fine gallery of 
American works 
belonging to Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke 
of 202 West 44th 
street. New York. 
Mr. J. H. Sher- 
wood, of New 
York, purchased 
the "Trout Brook 
at Milford," which 
was seen at the 
National Acade- 
my in 1869, and 
Mr. H. G. Mar- 
quand, also of the 
same city, owns 
a " Trout Brook." 
The father of this 
artist was a New 
England farmer 
who emigrated to 
Ohio when that 
now populous 
State was a vast 
forest ; here, in 
1820, Worthing;- 
ton Whittredge 
was born. About 
1840-2 he went to 
Cincinnati, hoping 
to engage in bus- 
iness as a mer- 
chant, but a trial 
of this life prov- 
ing unsatisfac- 
tory, he adopted 
the profession of 
an artist. Even 
at this early day 
Cincinnati, which 
has. since become 
such a famous art 
center, was the 
home of Henry K. 
Brown, the sculp- 
tor, and J. H. 
Beard, the animal 
painter, while the 
galleries of its pri- 
vate citizens con- 
tained early land- 
scape works by 

Durand, Doughty and Cole, and portraits by Jarvis, Chester Har- 
ding, Thomas Sully, and others. Beginning as a portrait painter, 
which he continued for some years with success, he at last turned 
to landscape art as more congenial. Finding a ready sale for his 
pictures in Cincinnati, he remained in that city until thirty years 
of age, when, in 1850, he visited Europe, taking with him enough 
commissions to keep him busy several months. Passing consid- 
erable time in the galleries of London and Paris, he finally went 
to Diisseldorf, and became for three years a pupil of Andreas 
Achenbach. During this time he made many summer excursions 
into the Alpine regions, and the picturesque neighborhood, paint- 
ing many important works, some of which are said to " rival the 
work of his master in brilliancy and force." All of these early 



landscapes are owned in Cincinnati. He visited later in Holland 
and Belgium, and in 1855 went to Rome where he remained four 
years, until he finally opened a studio in New York in 1859. He 
returned to America with a prestige which was not over-shad- 
owed by that of any other landscape painter in the country, and 
was immediately elected a National Academician. In 1866 he 
made a sketching tour on the Western plains, one of the results 
of which is the " View of the Rocky Mountains from the Platte 
River," in the collection of the Century Club. In 1874 he was 

elected President 
of the Academy 
of Design, hold- 
ing the office for 
three years. 

Among some of 
this artist's other 
paintings are the 
'' Old Hunting- 
ground," belong- 
ing to J. W. Pin- 
chot, which was 
seen at the Paris 
Exhibition of '67: 
''an idyl that tells 
its story in 'a 
mouldering canoe 
resting on the 
bank of a shallow 
pool into which a 
deer has waded to 
drink, shaded by 
tall birches of 
primaeval growth 
— impressive in 
its expression of 
solitude ;" ''San- 
gre di Christo 
Mountains, Colo- 
rado," in the col- 
lection belonging 
to Mr. Wm. B. 
Shattuck, of New 
York, painted in 
1870; ''Evening 
on the Delaware," 
1871 ; "On the 
Hudson," 1872; 
"Home by the 
Seaside," sent to 
the Artists' Fund 
Society, in 1872, 
and now owned 
by Mr. Isaac Hen- 
derson, of New 
York, a work re- 
markable for its 
diffusion of light 
and expression of 
the sentiment of 
quiet and repose 
of country life ; 
" Study of Rocky 
Mountain Asp- 
ins," 1866; "Christmas Eve, Italy," 1874, in the gallery of Chas. 
W. Griswold; "The Camp Meeting," "The Morning Stage," and 
"After the Rain," 1875; "Autumn on the Delaware," 1876; 
"Morning in the Woods," and "Evening in the Woods," 1877; 
" Paradise," Newport, R. I. ; "The Window," belonging to R. L. 
Stuart, of New York ; "A Hundred Years Ago," in the R. M. 
Olyphant collection ; "The Pilgrims of St. Roche," owned by W. 
R. Smith ; " Rhode Island Coast," sent to the Paris Exhibition of 
1867, and owned by A. M. Cozzens ; "Twilight on the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains," which, with four of the pictures already named,- 
was sent to the Centennial Exhibition ; " A Home by the Sea," 
in the collection of S. J. Harriot; "Old House at Newport, R. 
I.," to the Artists' Fund of 1878 ; " Autumn in the Catskills," to 
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the Artists' Fund of 1874 ; '* Woodland Interior in the Catskills," 
belonging to Mr. Whitelaw Reid ; " Late Autumn," to the Artists' 
Fund in 1877; '*A Catskill Brook," to the Academy of 1879 ; 
** Old Road in the Woods," "Rhode Island Barnyard," to the 
Academy of 1878 ; **The Plains of Colorado," in the gallery of 
of Marshall O. Roberts ; " Evening in the Woods," which was 
purchased at an Academy Exhibition for $1,000, and '* Twilight 
on the Plains," and *' Scene on the Western Plains," to the Art- 
ists' Fund for 1879. Mr. Whittredge has a summer residence at 
Summit, N. J., and a studio in the Tenth Street Studio Building, 
New York, where he paints during the winter. 



RIP VAN WINKLE'S RETURN. 

One of the most celebrated characters in American fiction is 
Rip Van Winkle, the name of one of the Dutch colonists of New 
York, whose adventures are related in Washington Irving's 
** Sketch Book." He is represented as having met a strange 
man, with a keg of liquor, in a ravine of the Catskill Mountains, 
which is now pointed out to tourists as they climb the mountain 
road going west from the Hudson River. Having obligingly 
assisted the strange man to carry his load to a yvild retreat 
among the rocks he there found a company of odd-looking per- 
sonages playing at ninepins, with the gravest of faces and in the 
most mysterious silence. His awe and apprehension having by 
degrees subsided, he ventured, when no eye was fixed on him, to 
steal a taste of the beverage. He repeated the draught so often 
that at length his senses were overpowered, and he fell into a 
deep sleep, which lasted twenty years, although it seemed but 
one night. Meanwhile his wife had died, and his old home, as 
graphically seen in Mr. Davis's picture, fell into decay ; his 
daughter was married ; his former cronies were dead, or scat- 
tered ; there had been a war of revolution, etc. This story has 
been dramatized and, with Mr. Joseph Jefferson as its interpre- 
ter, is now one of the classical American dramas. Recently the 
opera of '' Sleepy Hollow " has been founded on the same 
romance. The moment chosen by the artist is when Rip. Van 
Winkle reaches the door of his former home, in the village of 
Falling Waters, and is bewildered at the changed aspect of 
affairs. His old gun is useless ; his garments are falling from his 
limbs, he cannot comprehend the situation ; the village dogs 
even do not know him — and this is, perhaps, to him the un- 
kindest cut of all. As acted by Mr, Jefferson, this scene is 
powerful, realistic and pathetic. 



PARIS SALON PICTURES. 

** The Germans take life too seriously ; the French contrive 
to invest everything they touch with grace and beauty — life for 
them is joyous, happy, full of sunshine." Such was the conclusion 
reached by a German art critic after studying the almost innu- 
merable genre pictures exhibited by his countrymen at the 
Munich International Art Exhibition of 1879. There is, as we 
all know, a wide difference in temperament between the Teu- 
tonic and Latin races ; the conditions surrounding life in Ger- 
many are much harder than in France, and it Is but natural that 
the pictures produced by the two peoples should present wide 
contrasts. Most German astists put thought into their works ; 
they try to tell a story of human emotions, and are not alto- 
gether content, with a pretty figure, or a simple incident which 
may express little or nothing. A Frenchman, like M. Adolphe 
Piot, will dash upon the canvas a gracious little tableau, even if 
the subject is not a new one. A little brown Italian girl, with 
expressive black eyes, and hair that has been bleached and red- 
dened from long exposure to the sun, is holding a basket of 
peaches and grapes, which she offers for sale to those who pass 
by. There is nothing in a subject like this to weary the imagi- 
nation of the artist, but being a Frenchman he produces a 
graceful and. pretty picture. The costume of ''The Little Mer- 
chant " is picturesque, and on her face there is a smile which the 
Frenchmen call ravissant de grace. The little mouth is full of 
expression, and we. seem to hear the words: "Please buy my 
peaches and grapes." The subject is one giving room for a com- 
bination of bright colors. M. Piot was born at Digoin, in the 



province of Saone-et-Loire, France, and is a pupil in Paris of 
M. L. Cogniet. He is a regular exhibitor at the Salon, where 
he has sent such pictures as **The Little Merchant," '' Reverie," 
''Italienne," and "Jeune Fille." 

''The Altar Boy," or, as he is styled in French, " L'Enfant de 
Choeur," is from the brush of M. Charles Monginot, of Paris. This 
is an extremely simple picture, with nothing artificial about it. 
In his search for light and colors the artist pleases himself regard- 
ing the details of his composition. And where could he find these 
better than near the altar of a church of Rome } The serving 
boy who waits upon the priest is in the act of extinguishing the 
thurible. The expression upon his face, the embroidery upon 
his robe, the rich and sober furniture of the church, have each 
been treated with conscientiousness and ability. The tonality of 
this picture is sombre, befitting the subject, and the coloring is 
vivid. The artist was born at Brienne-Napoleon, in the province 
of Aube, and is a pupil of M. Couture. He was represented in 
the Centennial Exhibition by a picture called " The Friends of 
the House." Among his Salon pictures, besides the one repro- 
duced, have been " La Singe et la Thesauriseur," from La Fon- 
taine's Fables ; "Un Puits," " Bebe," " Le Bruit de la Mer," and 
"Un Denicheur d'Oiseaux." He is, also, a portrait painter. 

M. Pierre-Marie Beyle, the painter of " Yamina, a Moorish 
Girl in Algiers," is a colorist, and finds in that country an abund- 
ance of material for his strong palette. The figure of the girl he 
has wrought upon the canvas is strongly composed, plastic, and 
statue-like. The lines are exceedingiy graceful, as the one run- 
ning from the right shoulder downwards to the end of the gold- 
embroidered slipper upon the right foot ; so, too, the right arm is 
beautifully posed. The other lines in this composition, as the 
sweep of the peacock's tail, the curve of its breast, the flowing 
hair of Yamina, the outline of the Moorish arch at the right, and 
even the water -jug placed by the side of the girl, are all in har- 
mony — all flowing from above, downwards, in long curves. We 
must not look for much profound feeling in the face of the 
woman, whose eyes are downcast, and who is simply amusing 
herself by tantalizing a pet peacock. This picture is rather to 
be admired for its grace and rich color, than sentiment. The 
skin of the Moorish beauty is dark, reflecting the hues of copper ; 
her jewels are of bright barbaric gold, sparkling with gems ; her 
coal black hair falls in a flood of wealth about her well-rounded 
shoulders ; she holds in her left hand a dish heaped with rich 
tropical fruits ; her arms and chest are protected by fleecy white 
muslin, delicately checkered ; her skirt is of the finest silk from 
Broussa, and for a girdle she has a magnificent silk sash heavily 
fringed at the end. This figure is painted against a luminous 
background, and is contrasted with the gorgeous and prismatic 
hues of the peacock. Such a work is almost sensuous in its rich 
color effects. The artist was born in Lyons, and has a studio in 
Paris. His pictures have attracted attention at the Salon for a 
number of years. Among them have been : " The Last Attack 
on Coco," "The Parure of the Bride," "The Toilette in the 
Studio," "The Book Merchant," "The Collation," "La Pont du 
Maitre," and " Combat de Tortures." 

M. Henri-Jacques Burgers is a fortunate artist, who has two- 
studios — one in Paris, and one for summer use on Avenue Lafonr 
taine, at Maisons-Lafiitte. It is from this latter place he. has 
given us the pleasing picture of " The Fountain." Here, again, 
the subject is by no means a new one, nor are we to look for any 
profound intention on the part of the artist. A young and petit 
maiden has wandered down the leafy avenue until she has reached 
the grim and colossal stone face of the wayside fountain ; she 
stops before it for a moment to allow a refreshing stream of spring 
water to fall upon a bouquet of field flowers. The contrast between 
her face and the one cut in stone is as great as can be wi^fed — 
soft, rounded, sweet beauty, by the side of hard, square and gro- 
tesque ugliness. The charming image presented by the young 
woman must have been one of those happy incidents which im- 
pressed itself upon the memory of the artist. She advance's' to 
the fountain's brim with timidity, stands upon the tips of her toes 
and gathers up the skirt of her dress in a dainty manner. Above 
soars a white dove, emblematic of purity. One can easily imagine 
the depth of tones in such a work : the tender grays and greens 
of the foliage, the brown and bluish tints in the rockwork, the rank 
vegetation of the pool, the sunlight ghstening on the water, and 
the rose-colored silk in which the maiden is robed. M. Burgers 



